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The period with which this volume is mainly concerned is far the most
important in the history of Gothic architecture, the late twelfth century
and the thirteenth. Nearly all the great churches of France were created
at that time. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw many additions
and alterations but few complete wholes. The church of St Ouen at
Rouen is almost the only building of the first class. Early in the six-
teenth century there was a great revival of church building, which before
long departed entirely from Gothic precedents. "Flamboyant" detail
became richer and richer till the process was stopped by the Re-
naissance.

Emphasis has been laid on the lie de France, as we have there, in unique
degree, the combination of logical completeness and beauty of carving.
In other provinces, however, there is no lack of great building, often with
strongly marked local peculiarity. To mention only one example, the
cathedral church of Albi, in a district where good stone is rare, has the
appearance of a great brick fortress. It is Gothic, but could not be
mistaken for the Gothic of the neighbourhood of Paris.

England owes as much as France to the great principles which trans-
formed Romanesque to Gothic, but, north of the Channel, they were not
carried out with such complete consistency. English vaulting became far
more elaborate than French, though there was not always a structural
reason for its developments. The fan vaults, at the end of the Middle
Ages, are marvels of scientific skill, and combine the continuity of surface
shewn in cylindrical vaults with the concentration of pressure which is the
main contribution of groining. English churches run to length, and French
to height. English transepts are more marked and are sometimes doubled,
as at Salisbury. In that noble secular church, built on a new site in the
thirteenth century, many of the chief beauties and peculiarities of English
work are illustrated. Its great spire, finished a century later, gathers
the whole building together and gives an external effect which contem-
porary Amiens, with its lofty interior, cannot rival. Salisbury, Lincoln,
Worcester, Lichfield," Ely, and most other great churches in the same
country, have illustrations of "Early English1' architecture, with its purity,
its grace, and its vigorous life. Sculpture is much less common and less
noble than in France, but Wells is a standing monument to the art of
the thirteenth century as well as Amiens and Chartres.

The fourteenth century is far more important, comparatively, in
England than in France. As a complete scheme Exeter is the typical
example, though incorporating earlier work. The nave of York and the
choir of Carlisle are splendid rivals, especially in their huge traceried
windows. The lantern of Ely modified the characteristic church plan more
obviously than any other erection of the Middle Ages. The carving of
hatural leaves was a prominent feature late in the thirteenth century and
early in the fourteenth. The best examples are the earliest, as in the nave
of York and the chapter-house of Southwell